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THE PREACHER. 
‘Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.’ 


A SERNICH, 
ON THE RESURRECTION. 
BY W. I. REESE, OF WEST-MENDON, N. ¥. 

“If in this life only we bave hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most%miserable—But some will say 
How are the dead raised up? and with what body do 
they come ?”—}, Cor. xv. 19, 35. 

So many ctade and unintelligible opinions 
have been and still are prevalent in the Christ- 
ian world, concerning a resurrection to future 
life, that, in many instances, the doctrine has 
been rejected on this account. “During fifteen 
centuries, with few exceptions, the whole re- 
ligtous world has been governed by a@ small 
number of aspiring and power-seeking indi- 
viduals, who have necasured the faith, and 
regulated the ceremonies of worship to be 
strictly observed and perseveringly maintain- 








ed by the multitude. While Christianity re- 
tained its pristine purity, there appears to 
have been no want of evidence to preserve an 
unity of sentiment on this important subject. 
But when she declined, and her sun had set 
in the long night of spiritual darkness, divis- 


ions arose and sects were multiplied. In this 
state of things, while the church was rending 
in a thousand heads, councils, from all parts 
of christendom, were convoked to suppress 
pretended heresy and fix the faith of Christ- 
fans. In those councils kings and emperors 
presided, whose nod, perhaps, was final de- 
cision, until they became stepping blocks for 
popes and priests, When the power thus 
changed hands, and the civil rulers became 
the tools and vassals of the spiritual guides of 
the people, the church gave laws to nations, 
and all means of general information, as well 
as of general knowledge on religious sub- 
jects, sunk in the abyss of mystery and ignor- 
ance, while the stupidity of the clergy was 
almost without a parallel. Learning of almost 
every kind was universally neglected, and a 
few insipid homilies formed the only spiritual 
Tepast for the people. The acquirements of 
teachers became inadequate to the discussion 
of useful topicks; hence, every thing that 
Was profound, profitable or edifying, was laid 
aside. Then folly propagated whatever fancy 
might dictate; aid the publick mind, being 





unable to grasp at any thing higher, was per- 


fectly adapted to receive it. This morta 
tilence extendedgyver the whic elders 
munity, until ¢gpncils beeame almost unne- 
cessary to unite, and Rome reigned supreme 
mistress of this degraded world ! 

This was the state of the world when the 
first reformers arose, who were more or less 
contaminated with the corruptions of the 
church against which they protested, and have 
in their train many of the limbs and fragments 
of Roman Catholickism. And very soon after 
their separation, thinking their new opinions 
sufficiently matured and digested, and labour- 
ing under the petpicious impression, that 
perfection of knowledge in divine things was 
to be obtained in a short time, instead of its 
being progressive, they drew up points of 
faith, creeds and institutes, an u i 
assent tu which, was to be given to obtain 
admission into tha community. Unlike the 
Catholicks, they™&llowed their disciples to 
read the scriptures, but the adopted creed was 
the only criterion Raa» they were to be 
explained. This effectually blocked up the 
way to improvement; and these opinions, 
handed down from father to son, and forming 
the foundation of modern orthodoxy, the same 
barrier to knowledge still exists, No import- 
ant advances have been made from the cor- 
ruptions in doctrine we so much deplored :— 
No attempts have been made to remove the 
pretended veil from the scriptures, that they 
may appear what they profess to be, a REVELA- 
T10N from God. Nearly all the vain mysteries 
are held, and the same absurdities prevail, 
which reigned predominant in the middle cen- 
turies. Were we, then, linked with the con- 
tracted schemes of modern theology, idle 
would be the attempt to convince the uncon- 
vinced, where independence of mind, clear- 
ness of thought, and strength of intellect are 
possessed, of the dishonouring views of Ged’s 
economy. ‘There are many individuals of 
exalted worth, and splendid talents, whose 
avocations lead them to other pursuits than 
investigating the scriptures, and who, taking 
for granted that the unintelligible mysteries 
and ‘* vain janglings,” so generally taught and 
believed, are really countenanced by the bibl¢, 
reject it as unworthy their attention or belief, 
and this, undoubtedly, is the most fruitful 
source of infidelity. 

The strange opinions associated with the 
divinity of the schools, and which cast a-shade 
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over the prospects of future happiness, can 
mever affurd a substantial proof of a life here- 
after. The doctrine of a local heaven sets 
bounds to ‘velestial improvement, and places 
its subjects upon an extended etherial plain to 
spend a monotoncus eternity. It locates the 
Deity who fills heaven and earth with his pre- 
sence, upon a fixed throne! It is moreover 
said fo be a place from which scenes of wo 
are behéld, but where pity nevet enters! The 
subject’ of wretchedness excite no compassion 
‘Wm the steeled breasts of the saints. ‘lender 
mercies are there never to be exercised to- 
Wards the Miserable, the only proper subjects 
of mercy, and commiseration will be chased | 
from the realins of glory ; and those who, but | 
‘alittle before, could express the most anxious 
solicitudé for the welfare of man, and devote 
their lives to achieve the deliverance of their 
feflow-creatures from sin and wo, will then 
inhalé, as holy incense, the fumesof their 
damnation, and bask in ‘the smoke of their | 
torment!” Good God! is this heaven? Is 
this the place where nosenclean thing shali 
enter?) What reason then, can be offered, 
“that we'should hope in Clirist.either here or 
hereafter? Where is the inducement for hope? 
A hope gesting upon this foundation, with 
such prospects as these, dias been and still is, 
the prolifick source of a despair. 

On what foundation, then, shall we build 
the superstructure of faith and hope? The 
answer is found in our toxt, we must hope in 
Christ. “For other foundation can no man | 
Jay than what is laid which is Jesus Christ :” 
Ist Cor. ii. 1}. But here we must exchange 
fancy for fact, and appeal to the reason 
and fitmess of things. For, to suppose that 
yone sinful’act locked up the future world, and 
réndered entrance impossible during four 
thotisand-years, would throw us back into tie 
ehaos from which no hope can rise. The 
words of our text clearly show, that the apos- 
tle believed and taught the doctrine of a 
fature life, and that Christ had arisen from 
thedead. But the inference is not, that the 
fact was not frue before, but only unknown, in 
the manner in which it had been brought to 
light by the gospel. Hope may be defined 
* expectation of good,” or * desire with an 
@xpectation of obtaining it ;” and whatever is 
promised by **God who cannot lie,” we may 
rely On as both desirable and sure, and con- 
cerning which our expectations will not be 
disappointed, 

In every member of the human family ca- 
pable of reasoning there is a desire to live 
hereafter, whether the doctrine of a future 
life he believed or not. But this desire is not 
found in one country and in one age to the 
exclusion of another. . It is about equally dif- 
fused among all nations, kindreds and fami- 
lies of ‘the earth, and has been manifested in 
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allages of which we have any distinct ac- 








count; and, from its ever having“ been, and 
still being possessed, by the most uncultivated 
and savage tribes of the earth, without the 
aid of a revelation, it furnishes proof, that it 
is interwoven with the constitution of the 
mind, and predicated on the first law of na- 
ture, a desire for happiness. It is admitted, 
that education has much influence in picturing 
to the fancy an adaptation of place and em- 
ployment suited tothe natural pursuit, taste 
and refinement of the aspirant. The Indian 
child of nature, anticipates a heaven where 
he will pursue his game in forests of ever- 
greens, fanned by refreshing breezes warmed 
by the southern sun, because he considers it 
the height of felicity. ‘The African, decoyed 
from his home, expects, at déath, to return 
to his native country, and regale himself 
upon the soil of his ancestors, because fie 
thinks it mostessential to his happiness 
The Mahometan looks for a heaven whose 
walks shall be ‘* of the finest wheat flour, or 


| of the purest musk,” or of saffron together 


with other objects which they highly esteem 
in this life. But in all the instances where 
fancy. has painted the plan and mode of living 
after its own liking, which is the result of 
education, the desire to live exists independ. 
ently, and must be prior to the imaginary and 
capricious delineatiod of future being and 
happiness. ‘This conclusion is self-evident. 
Hence; this eagerness for future bliss was 
implanted in man by the God of nature: by 
that God who is infinite in love, wisdotn, pow- 
er, justice, mercy, goodness and truth ; arid 
who cannot act inconsistently with his nature 
and attributes. 

The expression, that Jesus is the foundation 
of our faith and hope, is a metonomy implying 
that what was revealed or made known by his 
resurrection, is also true in regard to all, for 
whom he gave himself a ransom ; and as our 
belief is unshaken in the resurrection of 
Christ, our hope in regard to our own most be 
strong in proportion to the importance we at. 
‘ach to the expected enjoyments of immortali- 
ty. But how are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come ? 

A complete knowledge of this subject is 
the last range of human acquirements. Buta 
knowledge, full and complete, cannot be ex- 
pected, nor ought to be looked for, 6f a point 
confessedly founded in faith.  Now'faith is 
the confidence of things hoped for, the con- 
viction of things not seen ;"" and that whieh 
is a matter of belief, is evidently a thing-tn 
seen, and not matured in knowledge. Yet, 
there may be said to exist. many thingso! 
this description, so clearly proved by aualogy, 
as to leave no doubt on the mind, of their 
reality. Who that could look on an infant 
child, the most helpless of ali,the grades o! 
animated nature, and shut out all other objects 
from his mind, would suppose, that it would 
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arrive to intelligence, skill and power, to make 
kingdoms tremble, and movarchs bow be- 
neath his conquering arm? Yet, we allow this 
canay be, as numberiess instances of the kind 
have been. Who that reflects upon the ignor- 
ant state of the world in former times, and 
compares it wit present, would have ima- 
gined, that onderful progress would 
have been inthe arts and sciences !~ 
Butthe darkness is measurably past, and we 
infer what may be irom what has been, It 
will not be doubted, that many truths, purely 
of faith, are placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt, by analogy or similarity of facts ; and 
of the chief, if not all, of such discoveries, 
it would have been asked in those days of 
consummate ignorance, how will they be raised 
up? or by what process will they be brought 
into existence 1 We are now prepared to ac- 
count for such improvements. But then no 
Yational answer could have been given. So, 
the resurrection was once unrevealed, un- 
taught, and unaccountable; and the inquiry 
was, “ How are the dead raised up? and with 
what body do they come 1?” 

In vindicating this subject, I shall allow 
myself the liberty of freely discussing every 
point of evidence which shall be deemed. ne- 
‘cessary. But I shall not trouble my hearers 
with the perplexing and unintelligible doctrine 
of the resurrection of these gross mortal bo- 
dies. For it is not proved by analogy or by 
nature, by reason nor by revelation, by neces- 
sity nor, propriety; but rejected by- them all. 
Nor shall I undertake a formal refutation, in 
this discourse, of the errours concerning this 
subject, but shall attempt to answer the inqui- 
ries in our text, by the light of the following 
unexceptionable propositions: 

1. By the evidences existing in nature ; 

% By analogy and reason ; 

3. By the light of revealed truth ; and, 

4. By the perfections of God. 

If these shall be found, on examination, to 
favour the doctrine in question, and furnish 
“resistless demonstration,” that ‘* we shall be 
changed,” it will not be pretended, that the 
same sources of testimony will turn against 
themselves, and countenance an opposite theo- 
ty at the same time, or at all invalidate their 
most legitimate conclusions. 

1. By the evidences existing in nature.— 
When we take a survey of the works and ope- 
rations of nature, we ure Jed to exclaim, with 
the Psalmist, ** all thy works shall praise thee, 
OLord, and thy saints shall bless thee.” Life 

18 every where springing up in death, and all 
Leings that possess life, have hanpiness. 
“See! through this air, this ocean and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth ! 
Above, how high progressive life may go,— 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being, which from God began ! 
‘Vatures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect: what no eye can see, 





No glass can reach—From lufinite to thee, 

From thee to.nothing !”——Porx. ie wed 

The numberless successions in the scale of © 
beings, from the speck of animated ‘dust that 
merely flushes into existence and: again, 
through all the tribes of insects, reptiles, and 
beasts, to the race that nearly approaches the 
human species, will not suffer us to pause with 
man! ‘The scale, with the gradation we dis- ° 
cover, must ascend as it descends, from Infi- 
nitude to man, from mam. to nothing !*> It is 
not inconsistent, then, to suppose an order 
of beings superiour to man ip his state, 
raised from the rank of human and 
clothed with immortality. ee 

There are many objeets,. not: the. least in 
beauty and interest, which, t, our certain 
kuowledge, were not sooriginally. In,the first 
stage of the existence of many insects, there. * 
is simply an elevation above inanimate matter, — 
and thesfirst preparation for life, is strictly © 
state of death. In the stamina of flies, there 
is no animal life, but only a susceptibility of 
life. ‘On this, by thesimple process of nature, 
is impressed life, and produces a.mite, insect ¥ 
or worm. In this statey which is its first.im- 
perfect existefte, it continues fur a consider- 
able time, merely raised above dead matter. ‘ 
At length it dropsithe tedious and grovelling 
state, and assu a different form. It is 
** changed,” and rises from the déad; it puts 
on witigs, regales itself with different: food, 
and spends a delightful season. im the-sun- 
beams. Whemcheerfu! nature languishes be- 
neeth the chilling frost it dies; and im ihe 
spring again returns to life. But here, toa, is 
a general resurrection of nature. Forthe re- 
turning rays of the summer's sup, and the 
enlivening breezes of spring, visit, not only 
the evergreens which maintained their ¥er- 
dure, but pour upon every part where. winter 
had spread his desolating blasts, and raise to 
life a drooping and desponding world. 


“and see! 

*Tis come, the glorious morn The second birth, 
Of heaven and earth! Awakening nature hears 
Ths new creating word, and starts to life, 
In every heightened form, from pain and death 
Forever free. ‘The great ete:nal scheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole, 
Unitirg as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason’s eyé refin’d cleays up apace.’?), ; ee 

; Tmomson. 
A certain kind of quadsaped Jays its 
water, which produce what are called ¢ 
‘These have means adapted to their peculiar 
state to guide them in the water which is now 
their only place of residence. But after a 
while, legs and feet burst through the skin, 
their original form is changed, and they be- 
come perfect quadrupeds. Now they enjoy 
life in different elements. They leap upon the 
earth and range over the ground, where be- 
fore, it would have been death for them to 
east. ; 
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~ A particular species of the beetle class of | mals, | lying ungerminated in the seed and go! 


animals, deposit their egg below the surface 


.of the earth, which hatches into a grub, with 
-two or three pair of strong forceps, whereby 
-it-is enabled to force. us way through the 


mould where it haslodged, and to cut in pie- 


_ces-ahy small roots for its nourishment which 


come im its way. After staying here two 
whole years, a shelly covering forms over its 


‘badyyand being now supplied with a fine pair 
-of wings;it forces its way out of the ground 


and becomes a lively inhabitant of the air. — 


See. Wesley's Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 297-8. 


» We call the creature, hatched from the egg 


-of a butterfly, a catterpillar; but it is a real 


butterfly allthat time. A catterpillar changes 
its.skin four or five times, and when it throws 


-off'one, appears in another of the same form. 


But when it throws off the last, it is so perfect 
asto need none of its former nourishment ;— 
sothat means of mastication are useless, nor 


_ sare there any other parts of the caterpillar re- 


maining. But while the butterfly lies in the 
hhody of the catterpillar, its wings are long and 
narrow, and wound up in the form of a cord— 
the fecicrs and trank are rolled up on the 
head. As soon as the limbs are fit to be expo- 
sed tothe more open air, they are thrown out 
of the body of the catterpillar, surrounded 
only with thin membranés; and as soon as 
they arrive at a proper degree of strength and 
solidity, they break through these, and appear 
in their perfect form—they leave their humble 
state end wing their way in air. 

Another species of worm lies inclosed for a 
Jength of time in a tough, brown shell, and a 
kind of hammock. In the end of June, it gnaws 
through these, and comes forth a most beauti- 
gol fly. . After its resurrection, it is said, it 
neéds no food.—Ibid. vol. 1, p. 274-5. 

Nature, too, is seen to bring life out of death, 
gn the egg of the fowl, by the process of incu- 
bation. . After incubation, all the parts of the 
animal suddenly appear. After three days, 
vatious parts of the chick. are discovered by 
the naked eye. On the fifth day the rudiments 
of the head and body appear, which were be- 
fore discernible by glasses. This by continu- 
ance it ripens into perfect life, beauty and ac- 
tivity. 

‘The same evidence attends the production 


'~ of other animals, which need. not be enume- 


rated, as also, of man. Here, where no anima! 
life’ existed, intelligence and activity spring 
up. But in this life man undergoes no particu- 
lar change as we have seen in the lower spe- 
cies. ‘The question, then, arises—does nature 
teach, that man shall be changed ? and if so, 
with what body willthey come? The answers 
to these interrogations bring us to the second 
proposition, viz: 

- 2 Analogy and reason. In view of what 
has been said, let it be observed :— 
“1. We have seen that certain kinds of ani- 


which produced them, come forth from dead 
matter, and assume an air of life, though just 
raised above death. In this.state they appa- 
rently pass a toilsome pilgrimage—it is the 
season of their mortality. In this, too, we 
perceive that dead matter is capable of the 
impression of life—that the life so produced, 
is rather a state of negation ; end, in fact, is 
only a foundation on which w erect a mere 
refined and exalted mode of existence. The 
life becomes not extinct in the change, though 
it ceases to be what it was, heing more exalt- 
ed. Their form is beautified, and their exist- 
ence promoted and happified. 

2. No animals of the kind assume ‘either 
state or form for the worse, but always for the 
better. ‘Ihey possess bodies, but not as they 
formerly were, vor is their food what it was 
before ; and though, in truth, their new bo- 
dies are no more immortal than our presént 
bodies are, to them it is different—it is their 
change—it is their resurrection! and what 
follows is to them new life, new scenery, new 
pastime. 

3. This new stateis never produced but by 
a repeated process. First, the materials of 
which the animal is formed, are literally dead, 
and only susceptible of the first impression of 
mortal life, which is simply a preparation on 
which to build the next superstructure; and 
secondly, the existence produced by. the first 
impression, at the renewal:of the life.of the 
animal, receives as great a change as the first 
which was from death to life, in its imperfect 
state. So that the first active existence may 
be called death in comparison of the next.— 
Hence, the propriety of the question, “ How 
are the dead raised up ?” 

4. It has been observed, that man under- 
goes nosuch change in this life. It has also 
been seen, from what has been said, that life 
in the change does not become extinct, but 
receives a new state and form. So, we may 
add, that, as the original state of inanimate 
matter is to the first mode of being, so the first 
mode of being may be said to stand in rela- 
tion to the second. So, again, as the first body 
was animated and perpetuated, by mortal life 
being impressed on matter which was dead, 
(hence we cannot reflect what has been,) 0 
the second will be reanimated, by mortality 
being swallowed up of life ; or in other words, 
by having the principle of life impressed with 
that which is immortal; and as dead matter 
was clothed with mortality, so ‘this mortal 
must put.on immortality.” Hence, we “shall 


see aS we are seen, and know as we are 
known.” Bi 

5. As it has been said of animals, soit 's 
with man. Our original state, too, is death; 
only that portion of the issue of “ Spermatice 
arteria,” which * fall into a proper nidus can 





come forward,” which receives its first nour 
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ishment from the surplus and place of deposit. 
Here death puts on life, and we arrive to ne 
more than mortality in this state of being.— 
How then are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come? Of the origin of 
ovr first existence we cannot be mistaken; 
and without this analogy, we might be ata 
Joss'to determine as to the secon; and as the 
first body is death brought into life, so the 
second is mortality brought into indissoluble 
existence. And here it may be observed, that 
if we were left with no other criterion than 
conjecture, we should as soon suppose the 
oue as the other, and consider it as extrava- 
gant to reject the latter as the former trath 
which is reduced to a certainty ; but no more 
so, for the one is not more inysterious than 
the other, and I may add, the existence of the 
first proves the ultimaie accomplishment of 
the second. 
“ Ye good distress’d ! 
* Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 

A little part, deemed evil, is no more : 

‘The storms of wintry time wiil quickly pass, 

And one unbounded spring incircle all.” 

Tomson. 

3. By the light of revealed truth. Here 
tired research way rest, while arguments ma- 
tured in wisdom, unsolicited rush upon the 
mind. Do we not accredit revelation? Kt 
stands based on nature and reason. There is 
no need of investigating untried problems to 
solve the doctrine of the resurrection—Jesus 
is the great witness on this subjeot-~it was 
He who brought it to light. ‘To the record, 
then, we will fearlessly appeal. In doing this, 
let it be observed, 

1. Jesus was a subject of prophecy—the 
prophets were moved to speak of his coming 
in the most accurate manner. ‘The person 
and character of Jesus were described by 
them ; his sufferings and death were affecting- 
ly mentioned. * It pleased the Lord to bruise 
him; he hath put him to grief. When thou 
shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he 
shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, 
and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in 
hishands. He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shallbe satisfied By his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many, for he 
shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and he 
shall divide the spoil with the strong ; because: 
he hath poured out his soul unto death; and 
he was numbered with the transgressors; and 
he bore the sins of many, and made inter- 
cession for the transgressor:”” Isa. liii. 19, 12. 
This prophecy occurs in nearly all its parts in 
the Evangelists. Thus Mark, chapter xv. 28, 
giving an account of the crucifixion of Jesus, 
says, “and the scripture was fulfilled which 
saith—And he was numbered with the trans- 


gtessors,” And Matthew, viii; 17: “ That it | 
> 








might be fulfilled which was spoken by Isaials 
the prophet, saying, himself took our infirmi- 
ties, and bore our sicknesses.” Jesus acknow- 
ledged the prophecy of Isaiah to relate to him- 
self,“ The spirit of the Lord is upon me; 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pel to the poer; he hath sent me to heal the 
broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captive, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to- 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord—and 
he began to say, this day is this scripture ful- 
filledin your ears :” Luke, iv. 18,19, 21. 

2. Hence ‘Jesus answered the character 
assigned him. The spirit of the Lord was 
upon him; he did preach the“gospel:to the 
the poor ; he did bind up the hearted ; 
he did proclaim deliverance to the captive.— 
He gave sight to the blind, hearing to*the 
deaf, and liberty to those who were bound. 
He was without presumption or ostentation. 
He acknowledged his dependence, and never 
dissembled. His conduct was méek, and:his 
life was devoted to God and the service of 
man. He turned none away empty, and his 
abilities were always equal to the occasion to- 
do good. Never was there a character more~ 
chaste and brilliant. His whole earthly career - 
was spotless as the particles of light. He,too, 
predicted events, which were minutely .and 
affectingly fulfilled. He foretold the close of 
the Jewish dispensation, and the destruction 
of the city and temple. He painted out the 
signs to precede the same, which were striclly 
and literally fulfilled ; yet he never presumed 
to go beyond his perfect knowledge of facts, 
for he owned he was ignorant of some things. 

3. This unassuming man took with him, 
Peter, James and John, on the mount, and 
with them appeared Moses and Elias talking 
with Jesus, which fact is recorded by Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. Now nothing to me 
is more obvious, considering the chain of pre- 
dicted events, and their actual fulfilment, 
together with the character of Jesus, than that 
Moses and Elias, or Elijah, were as certainly 
on the mount, at that time, as that Jesus and 
the three disciples were; and it must be the 
most unqualified ar ce and infidelity that 
would deny it. Would Jesus, who never be- 
trayed his trust, play a farce upon his unsus- 
pecting followers? This was not his charac- 
ter. 
4. He predicted his own crucifixion and 
resurrection. He told that he must go up to 
Jerusalem, be mocked, scourged, crucified, 
and rise the third day. Did he goto Jerusa- 
lem? He did. Was he mocked, scourge’ - 
and crucified? He was. Did he rise from 
the dead? He did; and his enemies Kaew it, 
acknowledged it among themselves, and at- 
tempted to conceal the fact. The resurrection 
of Jesus is not.only proved by the four Evan» 
gelists, and the Apostles, many of whom had) 
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seew him both before and after he rose, but by 
other facts, a few of which [ will mention.— 
1. The disciples did not know beforehand, 
that he was te die and rive from the dead, nor 
didthey understand him fully when he spake 
of it; "bat afterwards they proclaimed it to the. 
nations. 2. They ‘did not know before his 
resurrection, that the gospel must be preached 
to the Gentiles, for Jesus himself had taught 
them t6 go to the lost sheep of the House of 
israel. But after this-event, the glad tidings 
were Spread over the known world. Let it be 
remembered, that this authority they did not 
receive till after he arose and said, ** Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every'creature,” ‘These facts cap never be 
accounted for, withoat admitting the resurrec- 
tion of Messiah. 3. ‘The Apostle Paul, 
while vindieating the resurrection of Jesus, 
and Being charged by Festus with madness, 
replied, ‘*I am not mad, most noble Festus, 
but Weeak: th the words of truth and sober- 
ness; for the king knoweth of these things) 
before whom I also speak freely. For I am 
-» pursuaded, that none of these things are hid- 
den from him; for this thing was not done in 
a corner.” What thing? Answer, the re- 
surrection of Christ. How did king Agrippa 


answer Paul; did he tell him he was beside 





himself? No, but ‘almost thou pcrsuadest 
re to be a Christian!” which was an ack now- 
ledgement, that what Paul said was true. ‘| 


Let the foregoing facts be candidly and | 
seriously considered in connexion, and nothing | 
in my estimation, has more powerful and wor- 
thy claims on our faith than the doctrine of a 
future happy existence. All that is opposed 
to it, is simply the unavailing unbelief of 
mortals. 

But after all that has beer said, the authour 
of our text, shall solve the ‘inquiries, * How 
are the dead raised up ? and with what body 
do they come?” ‘The whole is answered by 
Pailin the following manner: “ Thou fool, 
that whieh thou sowest is not quickencd except 
it die; abd that which thou sowest, thou suw- 
est Not-that body that shall be, but bare grain ; 
it may chance of wheat, or some other grain. 
But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased | 
him, ‘and to every seed its own body. “All 

_ flesh isnot the same flesh: there is one kind 
of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, an- 
other of fishes, and another of birds. ‘T'here 
are algo celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial ; 
but the glory of the celestial is one, and the 
glory of the terrestrial is another. ‘There is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory -of 
* the moon, and another glory of the-stars ; for 
one star differeth from another star in glory. 
So also, is the resurrection of the dead. It is 








} dy.” 





sown in corruption, it is raised‘in incorruption. 
It is sown in dishononr, it ‘is raised in glory. 
‘It is sown’ in weakness, it is raised in power. | 
}t is sown a natural body, itis raised a spiri- 
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tual body. ‘here is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body; and so it is written—the 
first Adam was made a living soul, the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit. How- 
beit, that was not first which is spiritual, but 
that which is natural; and afterwards that 
which is spiritual. ‘The first man is of ‘the 
earth, earthly ; the second man is the Lord of 
heayen ; and as we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall also bear the image of 
the heavenly. Now this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and bluod cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion. Behold I show you a mystery; we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed ina 
moment, in the twinkling of aneye at the last 
trump, for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shal! be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. For this corraptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality. So when this corruptible shall 
have put‘on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then sliall be brought 
to pass the saying, that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” ’ 
Though this account of the resyrrection be 
plain, aud rational, and argumentative, it may 
not be improper to submit a few rematks'by 
way of illustration. Let it then be observed, 
1. ‘The Apostle proceeds to prove the resur- 
rection from the analogy of grain, as our Lord 
before had done. It is said, that what issown 
is not qu ckened except it die; and that we do 
not sow that body which shall be. Now,-to 


| trace the growth of grain, we prove the Apos- 


tle’s reasoning consistent with the fact; for 
the whole body of the grain dies, and only the 
refined partof the seed germinates; and al. 
though the principle which sprouts is in the 
seed when sown, which, after the death of 
the old body, becomes distinct, yet it could 
not well be said to be a body of itself, while 
united with the grain, as in that state itis a 
constituent of the old body ; so much so, that 
without it the old body would possess no life ; 
bat without the death of the old body, the 
new one could have no sepsrate and active 
existence. ‘This is shown by the next verse— 
* But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to’every seed its (not his) own bo- 
‘This is in agreement with our know- 
ledge on the subject. For it is one of the 
plain truths of nature, that in grain there is @ 
new body, separate and living, after thedeath 
of the old. 

2. Let us now apply ‘this reasoning asthe 
Apostle has done, who says, there are celestial 
bodies, and bodies terrestrial ; but the glory 
of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. Let it be noticed here, 
that the terms celestial and terrestrial, are the 
same as heavenly and earthly. ‘l'o reduce the 
language ef our translators to. simplicity, the 
text will read—* There are also heavenly 
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bodies. and ‘earthly bodies; but the glory of 
the..heavenly is one, aud the glory oi the 
earthly is anvther.” Now observe the analo. 
gy. it-has been observed, that the principle 
which sprouts, exists in the old body of the 
grain. It has also been said, in another de- 
partment of this discourse, that the principle 
in man Which receives the impression of im- 
mortality exists in the old body; but, as the 
separation of the new body in grain depends 
on the death of the old, so the separation of 
fhe new, celestial or heavenly body in man, 

depends on the death of the old. 

2. If the Apostle’s criterion will bear inves- 
tigation, (and we thiok it will,) theo a foture 
exisleace fur man is proved beyond all fair 
debate ; and must render forever unwelcome 


| mortal bodies % 


| represent, because it is necessary, 
| allotment of Providence—it is an appointtient 





the doctrine of cold, unconscious absorption. 
It is equally opposed to dormancy ; for the 
Apostle labours to prove that the resurrection 
takes place when the old body dies, which is 
the only use that can be made of the spring- 





ing forth of grain on this subject ; and as for 
endless misery, it is impossible, in a state of | 


Christ, and the o other events occurring at the 
same time onthe mioant. Now the appearing 
of Moses and Elias, favours, and is favoured 
by, all the’ arguments in proof of w resurrecs 
tion, They possessed bodies, intelligence and 
reflection Where, then. is the evidentée oF 
necessity of the resurrection of these 
ht is as useless as it is hen: 

sonable and Gnscriptaral, All, thert, mast die 
in order to live, Death should not be so great 
a terrour to us as superstition would seem to 


Tt Goan 


of God. Let us then be willing to” rest itr 
these earthly tabernacles, till thé Best of be- 
ings shall call‘us to that. * holisé not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens.” 99°" 
4. By the perfections of God.” “Tt wilt bel 
lowed, that’a being possessing love’ fit “all: 
wisdom to design or plan the 
and power to effect the sal¥ation , Wo 
provide the best possible state fk “happi 
ness of his intelligent offspri 


one we have attempted to vind 


itamortality, and untaeght in any part of the | ject of revelation, it is reasonable to conclude. 


sacred oracle. 

4. The Apostle has advanced in his. proof | 
what we have already adduced. [t has been | 
said that this gross body receives its origin in 
unconscious matter, and that the neW one 
is constituted of the most refined principle 
which inhabits our present existence : so, here, 


the Apostle says, there is a natural body,-and 
there ia. a spiritaal body; which, indeed, ure 
two,, yet both cannot exist separately at the 


same time. But as,it has been observed of 
the grain, so we may observe here—the old 
bedy cannot live without the’ union of the 
new, aod the new ote cannot be strictly said 
to bea body, and live, without the death of 
the old. The Aposile farther tavours what 
has been-said, Ht was stated, that as uncon- 
scious matter was susceptible of mortal life, 
so the spirit, or principle of life in man, is of 
immortality. . Our authour says, ‘this mortal 
mast. pat on immortality,” which contains 
proof positive of the argument furnished by 
analogy and reason, that this mode of exist- 
ence is called death iu comparison of immor- 
tality ; and the Apostie udds, *‘ the dead shall 
he raised incorruptible, and we sHALL BE 
euancep.” ‘ For,” says he, “THIS MORTAL 
must put on immortality ;” which is the clo- 
sing scene of (his mortal career. 

®. The Apostle, without any doubt, was 
unacquainted with the doctrine of absorption, 
or to say the least, he did not believe ‘it, as 
his argument is a perfect refutation of it; For 
every .proof of his goes to establish a cun- 
scious existence in celestial, or heavenly bo- 
dies, Indeed, he could have proceeded in no 
other way and been. consistent; as he had 
teen Jesus, after his resufrection, and, no 





doubt, had heard of the transfiguration of | 


‘ 


it is the best one. But if this shoald be all ae 
farce, as we are tauglit to call the scriptures 
a revelation from God, we should cease to 


call him perfect, for this would be to sapjidse 
anact of infinite deception, which i is impossi- Ka 


ble. ~ 
In the resurrection, the perfections of God 
are particularly conspicuous. No other ‘act 


| could so eminently fit his creatures‘for happi- . 


ness atid praise, His perfections forbid dor- 
mancy or absorption, and must hold the doc- 
trine of endless misery in abhorrence. Bat 
all will admit, that if God bas made a revela- 
tion it is in agreement with his perfections 
and will, Hence, all that is, or’ can be proved 
on this. subject, by revealéd truth, i» eqially .- 
proved by the perfections of God. And the. 
saine may, with propriety, be said of pature, — 


analogy and reason. But endless testi is? 
still Scattered in the pathis-we have ieee. 
lated, and much can be collected from all the 


sources from which we have drawn phere 
proofs, 


s€ 


What then, opposes the ductrinesf # re- 4 


flecting, iappy, and immortal mode of exist-" 
ence hereafter ? Do the evidences oly re” 
No ; for we have seen, that they dem 

its truth and consistency. Do anale 

reason oppose it? No; for we have appealed 
to them for evidence, and ‘havé’ found them 
fruitful in defence of the sacred cause. Does’ 
fact oppose it? No; all the facts in the in~’ 
vestigation have indisputably and invariably: 
yielded in our favour. Does revealed truth? 


No; for to it we have appealed Do tis 


perfections of God oppose it ? Impossible ! 

for they mast’ ever harmonize with the evi- 
dences of his works atid of his word. What 
then stands in the tay of our faith and hope 
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For nature, analogy and reason, revelation 
and fact, and the perfections of God, all speak 
the same language and sentiment on this’sub- 
ject. Nothing ever has, or can, or will oppose 
the doctrine of a future being bat ignorance 
and unbelief. Come then. brethren, rejoice 
in the Lord always; and again I say rejoice ! 
Let not the follies and vanities of this world 
engross your attention, but let nobler themes 
The subject is full of 


‘our minds. 
comet; beoring peace toa world, and con- 
veying immortality to the whole intelligent 
offspring of God. 

Let the inexhaustable theme employ our 
thonghts, apd dictate our actions, and measure 
our ebarity in-this life, and the same will be 
wasteless in eternity.—AMEN. 
—_—_—_— 


' BDUCATION. 


THE CAXUGA PATRIOT. 
ject of Education is exciting that at- 
its ; though our governors comment 
i and scholars, orators, and states- 
men, make it the theme of declamation ; though our 
Presidents recommend “light-houses of the siies ;” 
though our Legislators have eg ay hundreds of 
thousands for the endowment of collegés and raised a 
respectable fund for the benefit of common schools, no 
general ing yet exists as to the best mode of 
either t or instruction. We shall leave our 
‘seal professers to take care of colleges and the higher 
seminaries of learning. It is in our common schools 
that the great body of the people is chiefly interested. 

Without professing to understand the subject in all 
its bearings, we shall throw into the common stock a 
few reflections, which we hope may uot be altogether 
useless tothe cause of common learning. 

The governor has frequently recommended an exten- 
sion of the mcnitorial system. That this system under 
proper modifications, may be useful in teaching certain 
branches, we are not disposed to question, but we hum- 
bly conceive that nothing but the necessity existing in 
some of our large cities of teaching a great number of 
poor children at a trifling cost, can justify the monitorial 
system of government. "There are but few young men 
who have sufficient moderation, judgement & tirmness, 
to govern children ; much less is one child qualified to 
govern another. And yet such isthe practical effect of 
the monitorial system. ‘The laboured attempts to ex- 
plain away the difficulty, only prove its, existence; and 
the Pacts are precisely such as might be expected. 
Tlie teacher has not the power personally to observe 
the conduct of all his scholars, nor has he time to listen 
to altercation. ‘The dclinquent will hardly forgive the 
monitor who res his punishment, nor fail to re- 
venge the injury, should he ever change stations with 
his accuser. Besides,a tyrannical monitor may cause 
a childto be putished anjusily almost as often as he 
pleases, than’ which nothing is more discouraging to a 
scholar. On the other hand, it is common for children 
to carry presents, to propitiate the monitor, in order to 
escape just, as well as unjust punishment. The bar- 
barous punishments sometimes inflicted in the Lancas- 

» terian schools, such as compelling a child to stand, or 
'. bend over, for a length of time, in a difficult and unna- 
tural posture, are often hurtful to health, and serve to 
instil into children the same cold-blooded cruelty that 
they too plaiuly discover in their superiours. 

All cruel punishments ought to be avoided; and 
the teacher who punishes his scholars without mercy, 
_ ought to be severely punished by the publick, Some 
eWfildren are subject to violent fits of temper, so that 








they might be whipped to death without being brought 
immediately into husidion, 


extent beyond which a teacher should not go... If rea- 


his temper cools, when, perhaps he may willi sub. 
mit and make suitabie acknowl] $ 

} let him be expelled from the school, and delivered 
over to the care of his parents. Some suppore. it 
necessary to break the temper ‘of very young child- 
ren, hy severe whipping. This isa perniciouserrour.— 
Children who are severely whipped when young, will 
exhibit afterwards tempers much more unyielding, 
than those who are treatedwith judicious kindness and 
moderation during infancy. If children could be pro- 
perly governed without any punishment, their hearts 
would be better, and they would exhibit, in afte? life, 
more kind and benevolent feelings towards their fel. 
low creatures. If we could trace oat the early his- 
tory of the basest liars, the most hardened robbers 
and pirates, the most bloody murderers, the most cruel 
oppressors, that ever blasted the happinessof man, we 
should find them to consist chiefly of those who, in 
youth, were subjected to the most severe and cruei 
punishments. It is necessary, however that children 
should be made to behave orderly in school amd to 
respect their teacher. Much may be effected by re- 
eenaty of discipline, and much has sometimes 
effected by rewards and credits. We confess, however, 
that we are incapable of devising a complete system 


difficulties to encounter, which ought to be apprecia- 
ted by the publick. Our objectis to put them on their 
guard against committing gross errours. They should 
remember that the infliction of pain on any being, 
can only be tolerated for a good purpose, and should 
never punish to gratify their own feelings or tempers. 
They should also mark the effect of punishment, and 
when it fails to producethe effect intended, they may 
be sure that it only serves to harden and demoralise the 
pupil. There are frequently natural. defects which 


creased by it. In such cases, some other method must 
be adopted. Some children are whipped day after 
day, and hour after hour, often with increased severi-+ 
ty, for notlearning their lessons, and yet there is no 
visible improvement. Fear sometimes prevents their 
reciting their lessons correctly, though they shouldhave 
taken ever so much pains in learning. At any rate, 
they had better be taken from school than continually 
subjected to ineffectual punishment. 

Although the government of a school, in a mild, ju- 
dicious and orderly manner, is justly considered a mat- 
ter of great importance, no set of rules can-effect that 
which depends on the good sense and discretion of the 
teacher, But the whole system of instruction requires 
improvement. The time generally spent in our eom- 
mon schools in learning to repeat a succession of sounds, 
without ideas or meaning, is sufficient, if properly em- 
ployei, to enable the scholar to acquire a substantial 
education, and a fund of useful knowledge. A. child 
may spend years in learning a succession of sounds, 
and, in the course of afew months devoted to other 


principles, once acquired by thinking and iny: 
will ever be remembered. Systems have been inven- 
ted, for communicating to children, a considerable stuck 
‘of knowledge before they were taught even the use cf 
letters; but we do not expect to see so great an inno- 
vation in our common schools, at present. As long as 
reading is made the medium of acquiring knowledge, 
‘children should be taught to read as early as possibie. 
For this purpose it is necessary that they should be- 
come tolerably expert in spelling: But year after year 
should not be wasted iv repeating over the sucsession 
of letters and sounds, as laid down in the spelling tables, 
in order to make good spellers; as the object never has 








In‘such cases, isan: 


sonable punishment will not procure submission, the. 
teacher should keep the scholar at bay for a-time, till 


of government, and we know that teachers have many 


cannot be overcome by punishment, but ate rather in-: 


pursuits, they will all be forgotten; whereas édeas and - 
igation,* * 


Pye ee 
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se manner. 

rg spellers 

their letters and cemposition, will prove ‘them to be 
i and bad spellers. reason is obvious: 
The succession of sounds, which cost them years of 
i i hog repeat over like the 
ir recollection, and they 

aca in writing, that 


‘he reading lessons ‘children are not generally 
well selected. If they could perfectly comprehend the 
meaning of every word in their lessons, the pursuit 
would be t, their progress rapid, their emphasis 
natural, anda few weeks would suffice to make them 
tolerable readers, They mightthen gradually i ve 
in the art, without much labonr, as their be- 

The committing of pieces to 


their comprehension, and byno 
Genganby, or any other subject which they are after- 
to investigate. 

A child may ay teen a knowledge of numbers, ear- 
lier than ofany other subject, and no study is so well cal-' 

eélated to discipline the mind, and fit it for investiga- 
tion, But do not teach it the multiplication table, the 
addition table, or any thing else in an arbit man- 
ner. What a scholar knows fromthe book, he not 
know as he ought, and instead of telling him, by the 
table that “ two and two are four,” or that “two times 
three is six,” ask him the questions, set him to thinking, 
and let him give his own answers. There is a book 
that exactly answers the purpose; it is Colburn’s Men- 
tal Arithmetick, which is the best system extant, espe- 
cially fee young scholars. With that system, a child 
of exght years old, will gain a better knowledge of 
numbers, in three months, than most young meri, of 
twice the age, will, in a year, by the common method, 
The benefit to the scholar does not consist merely in the 
knowledge he obtains of arithmetick; but he acquires 
s habit»of thinking. and investigation, which fits him 
for other and higher studics. After he is pretty well 
advanced in the Mental Arithmetick, let him begin to 
cipher one slate; but do not allow him to commit the 
rules to memory or to go through with any process 

because the rule or the teacher so direct him, 
butrather because he perceives and knows that the 
vature of the case requires it. 

Next to Arithmetick, the scholar may commence the 
study of Geography. Let him éxamine his lessons 
well, but do not allow him to commit any thing to 
memory; otherwise, he wil} lezrn a succession of sounds, 
while his mind will be as barren of ideas as if he had 
not studied. Let him trace out on the map, the situ- 
ation and boundaries of nations, the course of rivers, 
the position of cities, mountains, ac. til] he can answer, 
in his own language, not only the questions in his 
book, but every question that can be suggested by the 

of the teacher, to elucidate the subject.— 
History may. be studied much in the same way, by 
the use of a Chronological Chart, and great pains should 
be taken to make the pupil understand and remember 
what he studies. 

After learning Arithmetick and Geography, a child 
Will find no great difficulty in acquiring a knowledge of 
Grammar, provided a proper method of instruction’ be 
adopted. The common method is, to cause the pupil 
tocommit the whole system to memory before he 
makes an application ofany part of it, or has asingie idea 
oo the subject ; he is then set to parsing indiscriminete- 


ly, and is, in fact, required to learn the whole system 
The | 


at once, instead of learning each part separately. 
consequence is a confusion of ideas; and when he is so 
far advanced as to parse pretty fluently, he does so, 
rather from habit, than from a discriminating knowledge 
fthe subject which he ought ty ave investigated.— 


=| 








4 
In Grammar, as in all na tecrerntint eens 
be made to. investigate, and to obtain the possible 
knowledge of one part of his subject, before he is per- 


mitted to advance 


distinguishes 

speech, and all the definitions, divisions, and 
relating toit. To complete the study, he 
— parse extensively, bat should apply the rules he 

has learned, in correcting the exercizes in false 
mat. oe of Grammar too apt to be 
overlooked by teachers, With all their i | to 
make good spellers, they generally over the rules 
of Orthography, by a rg be of ing, te with proper ex-— 
ercises in correcting false ris adhesin ce make 
more substantial improvement oue he 
would in years by prating over hisspeliipg lessona,— 
The principles learned Son study, will éndure: through 
life, while the succession of letters ani sountts learned’ 
in his spelling lessons, will suon vanish trom his memory. 
After learning and applying the iceniiaal somal 
phy, extensive copying and composi complete 
the man of business and the good 

The learning of Dicti: is, ap’ 
useless occupation for children, ‘The 
words should be used when wanted, 
authors. We believe children derive 
of words than they do true ones, by 
studies. It would be well for both men and ‘Sdldres, 
to read with a dictionary at’ hand, wid to be ‘careful 
that the meaning of every word they readis precisely 
comprehended, 

The principles advanced above, may be appliedto 
every branch of learning. The great deficiency in our 
common schools consists in teaching sounds instead ef 
ideas, and making children commit to memory, what 
they ought to learn by investigation. The time wasted 
ia this way is generally sufficient to give the pupil a 
pretty good knowledge of Arithmetick, Geography, 
Grammar,History, Rises Cation pee Saep- 
rae d tine sncugh ta toseisiag tn nt aa Grkect kas ledge 
spend time in acq anim Wi 
of the common branches, to have aati ss a good 
Academical education, had they been properly direct- 
ed in their studies. 

The subject of Education ts a wide field for 
discussion. We have given but aslight sketch of our 
views, nor do we pretend that our opinions are infalili- 
ble. ‘That evils exist in the common system is easily 
demonstrated. If our efforts shull have the effect of 
calling forth abler pens, to “ply the remedy, our yobs agg 

witli be accomplished. U. F. DOUBLED. 


a Seana 
IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATOR. 


The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


“ CHARITABLE SOCIETIES.” 

It is not @ little to be wondered at, that the good 
people of this country are so much and so’ generally 
disposed fo contribute to the funds of what are called 
“ Charitable Socicties.” Why it is that people ate so 
inclined we are unable to say unless they hnve become 
afraid to trust their own judgement. 

We shall admit, for the sake of argument, ‘that the 
motives and objects of the friends of those associations, 
are goot. Although it is questionable whether all 
concerned in them are honest in principle, yet we 
pass any inquiry relating to that fact, and simply aim 
at knowing what the object is with those who contri- 
bute to their support. 

Are those who give for the maintenance of those 
institutions unable to find objects of charity at home ? : 
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The subjects of want and the objects of charity are by | society called on Mrs. S, and then indulged in bitier 
no means confined to any one spot, They are to be | invective against all believers in the univers} salva- 
found every where. Although our residence is in a | tion of mankind, This conversation led- Mrs. 8. to 
land flowing with inilk and honey, it is nevertheless | speak well of certain believers in that doctrine, which 
the fact, that in every town, city, or village, there are |-was the signal for persecution to commence, Froni 
those to he found, who are in want of sume one, or | that time to this, they have continued to distarb her 
more, blessing of life. We have the poor, the widow, | quietude by their intrusions, and harrow up her feel- 
the fatherless, the sick, the unfortunate every where. | ings by their denunciations, Some months singe, aad 
Not a day passes but what we find some object of cha- | during the prevalence of Finneyism, the subject of 
rity ; and it is not to be doubted that many of those | their censure was requested not to present herself at 
who give most liberally to cliaritable societies are | their seasons of communion, by Mr. Lansing himself. 
often pained by the conviction that they have nothing | Feeling herself injured and abused without a cause, 
left to bestow upon the poor and needy. having previously confronted her accusers, and fear- 
Now with these facts before us, may we not inquire | lessly asserted and vindicated her innocence, and 
—woull! it ‘not be ap act of justice, of kindness, of | moreoyer feeling unwilling to visit a place where she 
merey, foreach one to select the object of charity for | had been requested not to uttend at particular seasons, 
himself, rathor than give what he has tospard into the | she concluded to absent herself eutirely from their 
hands of another? «Is it desirable to give money for | placeof worship. But strange as it appears, the mea- 
the spread of the gospel among the ignorant? We | sure she had adopted to avoid giving offence, became 
have ignorant persons in our own ueighbourhood.< | pretence for the farther continuance of reproach . 
Isit desitableto give of our gubstance for the benefit | and censure. She wus then cited to appear before 
“of the heathen? We have them among us. Then | that petty tribunal which had clothed itself with « 
how does it happen that our charity has become so |“little brief authority,” and which assumed to pars 
greut a burden that we mist employ a second person | upon her guilt or innvcence, as if Heaven had given 
to dispense it ? into the hand$ of those composing it the-keys of he}i 





But it should be known that the agents of those | and paradise. Obedient to their wishes, she went to 
charitable societies do not live on air. ‘They obtain }) the place appointed, aud at the time specified in the 
their support in some way, and have we not a right to | citation. 
vonelude thut those frem whom they solieit donations | appearing to uttend to her case, she returned: to her 
are made to bear the ‘burden of their maintenance? | home. Things remained in this situation until Satur- 


many of those who scour the country to obtain money | day the 19th inst. when the following was delivered 


She there waited one hour, and no. one 


for ostensibly charitable societies, were but yesterday, | in due form, attended with a request that she would 
vas it were, emptied out upon the world as charity | “ pray over it !” 
scholars from some theolegieul seminary ; and we can- “ Whereas Susannah Shields,’ a member ‘of this 
not suppose that such persons contribute out of their | church, has been habitually guilty of neglecting the 
own funds, to any considerable amount, for charitable publick worship of God's house, and has been Letors 
Phu regularly cited to appear before this Session to unswer 
purposes. But this isnot all, Let the honest yeo- | for said neglect,—and whereas she has in both instan- 
manry of our country visit our populous cities and | ces disregarded the authority of this Session, thus 


sce the splendid edifices erected by the money drawn | Manifesting an unchristian and contumacious spirit,— 
and whereas the Session have heretofore laboured 


from their purses, which are of yx use, unless to be with the said Susennah Shields on the sfiressid sub- 
for a monument of folly, and they would give no more ject, and all without producing any reformation :— 
for such purposes. The Tract Depository ia N. York, | therefore, 

is said to have cost not less thun Twenty Thousand Resolved, That the said Susannah Shields be; ani 


D . ld , she is hereby excommunicated from this church, and 
Jen thi, Rye Ayer" sce leanne gma decae that the sentence of excommunication be published on 


educate cath fatherless children. 7 ; the last Sabbath in Januury inst, and that the clerk 
These hiuts are given, uot to excite a penurious | notify her ot the above resolution in her case. 


spirit, but to open the eyes of community to behold § Resolved, That the clerk serve on the said Susannah 
RR . ’ hields a copy of the above resolution, and also notify 
ie Sy O6 Srvenn Seew tusey ince Ce Nails -6f° well her that a meeting of this Session will be held at the 


fed beggars, while hundreds yon suffering for the ne- | house of the Rev. D.C. Lansing, on Monday next, 
cessaries of life. Give, reader, if you can—but mark | the 2st inst. at 7 o’clock, P. M. where she may have 
what we tell you—you had better give to these whom | 29 Opportunity to show cause why said decision should 
you know to be in want, rather than trast your money | 0! be enforced against her. : 
in the hands of those who would not touch the burden | ,, Te above are true copies of resolutions adopted on 
hev i ah sith ss tle 18th inst. by the Session of the Presbyterian church 
they impose on you “ with one of their fingers. of Aubura. By order of the Session, , 
EEE HORACE HILLS, Clerk. 
EXOOM MUNICATION. | January 19, 1828. 

According to promise we shall now proceed to give Now ifany subject ever needed the prayers of * good 
a brief t of the pr lings of the Pr. sbyterian | people” it is the foregoing instrument, and the authours 
Church of Auburn, in the case of Mrs. Shields. We | of it. An aged Matron, who had been expressly told 
shall endeavour, however, to keep clear of any thing | not.to attend at their communion, is accused of beinz 
not immediately connected with her peculiar case. * habitaally Guiry of neglecting the publick wor- 

A year ago the Sist of May last, the pastor of the | ship of Gua!” Now, reailer, ia what partiof the bible 
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do you find itrecorded that Jesus Christ eyer pronoun- 
ced a person guilly of not attending those places where 
men sounded their own picty and prayed to be seen of 
men? He seourged those who polluted the Temple by 
their traffick: in doves and money ;.and if so,how ought 
those to be dealt with who deal with tie reputation of 
adefenceless female. “ The Session,” then, has pro- 
nounced a person Guil/y—and by what authority ?— 
We assume it as a fact, that the course they have pur- 
med with Mrs. S. is actionable—it is a violation of the 
laws of our country—it is an infringement upon the 
rights of our fellow-citizens! What! have we an in- 
quisition in Auburn, which dares to take the power 
into their hands to stigmatize the character of an inno- 
cent aud-sespectable female? Just heaven; if this is 
the case, and if there be no redress then furewell, lib- 
erty—farewell righteousness! We might enlarge, but 
enough,—enough' \, 


GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


“4 EARNESTLY CONTEND FOR Tilt FAITH.” 


COMMENDABLE GENEROSITY. 

The following Letter is from a gentleman residing in 
Dayton, Ohio, who-is, (no doubt honestly) opposed to 
our sentiments. We publish it that the publick may 
learn the value of those men, who, notwithstanding 
they cannot believe with us, can nevertheless extend 
those civilities which are well calculated to endear 
them to their fellow-beings. 
our correspondent, and his amiable feelings, as-exhibit- 
ed in the Letter, are contrasted with the narrow pre- 
judiees of some men, the disparity appéurs impressive, 
and the lesson. taught by it is truly instractive. We 
care not so much for the sentiments of mankind—the 
name of’ a sect is of little consequence ; the heart, the 
feelings, the actions of men, are the criterions by which 
we should ever estimate their worth. As,in heaven, 
no man will be asked what sect he patronized, or what 
name he assumed on earth, so it should be our aim to 
discriminate, here below, between the assumption of 
godliness and the practice of it. But the letter speaks 
for itself, 

Edutor of the Gospel Advocate. 

Sir: T enclose you three dollars for and —— 
who wish you to coutinue seuding them your paper, 
Post-Masters, | am aware, remit money to publishers 
of papers at tumes, but that it is lawful, is questiona- 
he. But lam not disposed tocheck the circulation of 
Your paper by omitting te forward the names of thove 
who pay the money, or of such as I know will do it. 











mouey to send, or will not pay you at some reasonable 
time, L cannot do it consistently with my religion. You 
jabour as an Editor and should be compensuted as 
such. Your task is ardous and though you may not 
believe it 1 do—that man is depraved—sin is in the 
world—and too few have that regard to justice and.in- 
legrity in paying their dues they should have. 

We differ in our religions sentiments, but we are 
the chiidren of the same heavenly Father, and there 
should be harmony in all the family; and the great 
abject of our Saviour’s coming into the world was to 
bring “peace on earth—zood will towards men”’—to 
de- 


evile among them. ‘I'o effect this is the grand 


sgn of religion. 





When the couduct of | - . ‘ 
| that it would be productive of good, to haye if be- 





| tice that he cannot consistently save them. 


harmonize and moralize “mankind, and to content the reply is, if they are wickeu by na/ure it may be their . 


That the Universalist system will 1 improve mankind 
I caunot seé; at the sume tine, if it is trae, it s 
be published to the world; but in the manner it is 
generally believed, it leads to errour, and has no’ ben- 
eficial influence on society, so far as. | can discover. 

Ihave nof written to find fauit, but when called 
upon it the course of business, [have spent a few mo- 
ments to write, but am frequeitly interrupted, ahd 


| cannot write very correctly, or enter intoa regular dis-. 


cussion, My time isemployed in my little business, in 
providing for my iamily. In this duty and that of 
striving ‘to serve my neighbours, my friends, or my 
foes,—doing as I would be dene by, my time is seneral- 
ly oceupied. Iam doing what God requires of me in 
part; there are other duties also, which are equally 
important, and I awfully fearl shall have e many negli- 
geucies to answer for. 

May the spirit of the Lord direct you inte the good 
and rigat way, and finally save you inhis Kingdom 
and give you everlasting rest, , 

Iam respectfully yours, &e. 
GEO. J. HOUSTON. 
Dayton, O. Jan, 2, 1828. P 


REMARKS, 
As regards the propriety of Post-masters idie 
money to publishers of “papers, we can say ho farther » 
than that it is customary with many todo’ so, and’ for 
aught we can eee, within the rules of law and justice, 
We have observed in somé cases, that post-masters 
have given publick notice that they would convey re- 
mittances te any part of the Union for papers received 
at their offices, Whether the custom would be con- 
sidered lawful or not is better known to others, but 


eg 


~ 


come a general practice, we have no doubt; fer it 
would tend to increase the means of information, by 


| encouraging many to subscribe for periodical | papers, 


Which are acknowledged t6 be hizhly ‘useful to the 
community. So far as relates to our own case, itmay 
not be improper to state, that the postage on the papers 
sent from our office, amounts to not less than twenty 
dollars each week; which might justify post-masters- 
in putting a liberal construction upon the law touch- 
ing the interest of the establishment, Our excellent 
Post-Master General, has, in several instances, mapi-— 
fested a disposition to show us all the ienity consistent 
with the faithful discharge of his duty ; and it would 
afford us much pleasure to be able to aay the same of 
ali those under his direction “ with whom we have’ 
to do.” 


Our correspondents acknowledgement that we hare 


all one heavenly Father, affords us pleasure, We 


would recommend it to all those who differ with us 
To forward the names of such as will not give me the | 


in sentiment, to ackhowledge the same sublime doc- 
trine. But that exclusive spit, which would have it 
that half the world have no other fathet than the de- 
vil, cannot be too severely disapprobated, ‘Yet the 
question arises,—if God is the Father of all, huw will 
he deal with those who are his children ? Will he be 
likely to burn them in hell, when it can neither do him : 
nor them any good? Perhaps it may be suid that some 
of those children are so wicked by nature and prac- 
But our 


misfortune but not their fault; and this heavenly Fa- 
ther could, without detriment to himself, have given, 


¢ 
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them natures altogether different—even such as he 
himself could love. If the children of this common 
Parent are wicked by practice, and “ desperately” so, 
—would it not be more to his honour and glory to 
save them from their sins? Our friend has effectually 
answered the question, by telling us that the grand 
object ofour Saviour’s mission was to make men better. 
If, then, this were the object, will he not succeed in 
obtaining it? and will not all the wicked, as a neces- 
sary consequence, be converted and saved from their 
sins? 

But. our friendly correspondent has not seen the 
good effects of our doctrine. May we not ask—has 
the opposite. of it ever produced any good effect? But 
perhaps the manner in which the sentiment we incul- 
cate has becu,received has rendered the doctrine use- 
lese.in many instances, This is undoubtedly the fact. 
But a.candid inquirer ought,to make a proper distine- 
tion between the doctrine itself, and the way or man- 
ner in which it is received. We might as well affirm 
that the bounties of. Providence are evils because some 
men abuse them, as tosay that a doctrine is bad be- 
cause some do not reccive it as they ought. We sin- 
cerely hope that our brethren in Dayton, will strive to 
convince our good friend, both by precept and exam- 

* ple, that the doctrine of One heavenly Father, and 
One universal Friend, is calculated to do good. And 
we would assure him, that if we have cne Christian 
desire, it is that both he and they may receive, in full 
fruition, the gooil things of God’s everlasting kingdom, 
as well as the Epiror Gos. Apv. 

ps 

Tne Discourse im this number, was obtained 
from its esteemed authour for private perusal, and we 
giveitto our readers without his direct cousent. It 
may contain inaccuracies which his skilful hand might 
correct, though we are unable to discover or point 
them out. Asan apology for publishing it under these 
circumstances we have only to say, that the importance 
of the subject, the ability with which it is handled, 
and the simplicity of its language are sufficient to jus- 
tify us in giving it td the publick. Feeling assured 

- that our readers will thank us for committing the tres- 

pass, we shall endure the reproof of a brother for 
bringing his production prematurely forward. 


‘SELECTIONS. 


a THE CLOAK. 
> a Did I, or Master Dean of Sevil, or neighbor, 

‘er reach ourdiguities ingou . thinks’t thou? 

iv. and pes ng sabia no; _— [socks, 
There went more t’it. ‘There were cloaks, gowns, cas- 
And other Paramentos.” 

Fletcher's Love Pilgrimage. 

* Corifoundedly cold,” said I, rather more audibly, 
asa fadden gust from the north east compelled me to 
clap both my hands to my bat, and at the same time sent 

. {he surging spray of the angry Serpentine smack in my 











face. “Cold,” echoed a voice just behind me, * not at | 


all—fine bracing wind—charming weuther fora walk, 


Jack!” and; turning round, 1 beheld my quandam ; 


school-fellow —+—, enveloped from head to heel in a 
dark blue military cloak of first rate cut and materia); 
its Colour of the choicest sable, drawn close round his 





happy ears, confined in front by a pair of silver tion's 
paws, and furnished with the usual quota of silk cords 
and tassels, while sundry of its ample folds were flung 
in studied negligence over his left shoulder, soastodis- 
play the voluptuous black velvet with which it way 
lined. I felt colder from the very comparison, 

“Why can’t you get a cloak, Jack?” chuckled the 
comfortable looking rogue, asiny eye wandered (some- 
what. individiously, I confess) from my own little 
threadbare black coat to the almost regal mantle be- 
fore me. “Cloaks areal] the rage now, and pretty 
snug things they are too, I can tell you,” and with the 
most insulting grin of superiority, he drew his grace- 
ful drapery still closer around him, noddeda “ goo 
bye,” and strode off, hamming * Go to the devil and 
shake yourself!” I wasso coid,! could almost heye 
followed his advice, impertinently as it was given. 

* Cloaks are all th. .age now,” replied | mentally, 
as,resuming my walk, which had been interrupted by 
the conversation, I endeavoured by rapidity to make 
up for the lightness of my attire. | thrust my hand in- 
to the pocket of my pantalvons, partly to warm my 
fingers, and partly to ascertwin whether the state of 
my finances would pe: mit me to become the possessor 
of this seemingly indispensable article of clothing— 
the dishonoured note of an intimate acquaintance met 
its convulsive grasp—the answer wasdecisive, “ What 
a fool wasIto lend my money ; I might have guessed it 
would never have been repaid: me—and yet the fellow 
told me so plausible a story; he borrowed uniera 
cloak!” In the midst of my vexation f could not help 
smiling at the idea. ~ “ Clonks are all the rage uow, in- 
deed,” continued[, “That puppy was not aware of 
half the truth of his observation—but the fashiom is 
not « new one.” 

I finished my walk, and sat down with # keen appe- 
tite to my dinner, ‘The beefsteak was terribly tough 


‘and vilely dressed, and the stupid old woman who 


* does for me” had forgotten there was no mustard in 
the house. I felt quite miserable. I drew my chair 
close to the fire—it was as low as my spirits* [ enatched 
up the coal scuttle in a pet, and flung ite contents into 
the grate—put what that stupid old woman aforezi.l 
calls “‘a witch” upon the top of them, and placing my 
feet upon the fender, fell first into a brown study, and 
secondly into a doze. My brain was troubled with 
thick coming fancies. 

Cloaks and mantles, in endless variety and. most tor- 
menting confusion, floated before my “minds eye.” 
Gradually my dream assumed a more comprehensi- 
ble shape. I seemed to stand in the middie of a large 
room, or shop, or warehouse, for with vision-like indis- 
tinctness, it purtook of the semblance of all three. It 
was hung rouud entirely with every kind of cloak which 
the ingenuity of man or woman ever invented. There 
was the palluim of the ancients, and the capole-of the 
modern Greek ; the foga of the Roman, the poncho of 
the South American, the gay mantle of scarlet and 
yellow*plumage worn by the New Zealander, and the 
shapeless fur coverings of the stupid inhabitants of 
Lapland and Kamschatka; the requelaire of thé last 
century, the plaid of the mountain Gael, the ermined 
robe of royalty, and the red cloak of the itinerant apple 
vender; not to mention those now sported by the life- 
guardsman, the Bond street lounger, the banker's clerk, 
the harberdasher’s apprentice, the lady, and the lady’s 
maid. Amongst the earlier specimens, f recognized 
many winch had been the absolute property of by-gone 
heroes and philosophers, and I gazed with much in- 
terest on the blood stained robe of Cesar, and the tat- 
tered manile, through the holes of which Plato discov- 
ered the pride of Diogenes, 

“ A change came o’er the spirit of my dream’” 
I was still in the same room; and the reliques of anti- 
quity and the refinement of mudern luxury had vanish- 
ed. and their piace was sapplied by other cloaks avd 
mantles, to each of which wus fixed a label, bearing 
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its particular denomination. | was on the point of 
tur. to inquire of a by-stander if they were exhibi- 
ted for sale, when my attention was suddenly arrested 
bythe clamour of many voices, and the rush of a consi 
derable number of persons into the warehouse.—Males 
and females of every rank and description, statesmen, 
lawyers, physicians, ecclesiasticks, merchants, soldiers, 
maids, wives and widows, all wanted cloaks. The 
walls were stripped in an instantthe master of the shop 
and his assistants were hurried and worried almost out 
of thei) Wits, so great was the demand, so impatient 
were their customers. A candidate for a seat in Par- 
lisment seized a cloak marked “ Patriotism,” and, an- 
ticipating his privilege,ran off without paying for it — 
Those labelled * Charity, Honesty and ‘Toleration,” 
were speedily purchased by a purse proud citizen, a 
usurer and that of “ Veracity” by a projector of new 
joint stock companies ; to be brief every one chose a 
cloak of some sort or another, and seemed indifferent 
as to the expense provided its colour was that very 
reverse of the dress he wore under it. “I must have 
one myself,” exclaimed I, * pinch for it afterwards as 
Tmay, I can no. longer withstand the temptation. I 
wilt not be the only person in the world without a 
cloak,” and I hurried up to the master of the shop, ex- 
pressing my fear that he bad none left which would 
suit me. 

I was soon undeceived, however, by their display- 
ing fresh and apparently inexbaustable similar gar- 
ments ;—and with all the bustle and volubility char- 
acteristick of the slopselling inhabitants of Holywell 
street, Hemming’s row, Crauborne alley, &c. he Lin 
ed mantie after mantle upon my back, till I was ready 
to sink under the burden—commending all the while 
the formation of this, the quality of the other, and es- 
suring me that he knew many authours, (for with the 
shrewdness natural to lus tribe, he had guessed my pro- 
fession ut a glance) several of whom, had made consid- 
erable fortunes merely by publishing their works un- 
deracioak. Ia vain did! implore him, to desist : his 
shopman followed the example : waxed warm—warm- 
er: the heat became excessive—stifling: I perspired 
like the fat single gentleman in Colman’s excellent song, 
and well I might, for waking with the effoeis to extri- 
cate myself from this mountain of mantles, I found 
myself within the poker’s length of a fire, large and 
fierce enough to roast an ox, My “ witch” had suffer- 
ed the fate accidentally allotted to witches, and had 
perished in the flames, which were now roaring up the 
chimney. I pushed back my chair witha * phew !” 
relieved the solitary candle behind me of two inches 
of wick, and opening my desk, wrote and despatched 
the following note to my tailor: 

“Mi. will be obliged by Mr. Twill’s ma- 


shi Mr 





king him « clouk us speedily as y s 
begs it may be made full enough to cover and con- 
ceal his ordinary, that is, a multitude of bad habits, 
and handsome enough to wear upon any occasion; as 
it is only at his own fireside that he will venture to 
- sit without it, andindeed not then if company be ex- 
pected.” 
ba 

DEATH OF AMPATO SAPA, AND HER TWO 

CHILDREN, who perished jin the cataract of the 

Falis of St. Authony on the Mississippi. From Major 

Long’s second expedition. 

This beautiful spot in the Mississippi is not 
without a tale to hallow its scenery, and heigh- 
ten the interests which, of itself, it ts calculated 
to produce. ‘To. Wazekota, the old Indian 
whom we we saw at Shakea’s we are indebted 
jor the narration of the following transaction, 
to. which his mother was aneye witness. An 
Indian of the Decota nation had united him- 
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self early ‘in life to a youthful female, whose 
name was Ambata Sapa, which signifies the 
dark day ; with ber he lived happily for sev- 
eral years, apparently enjoying every com- 
fort which the savage life could afford. Their 
union had been blessed with two childten, on 
whom both parents doated with that depth of 
feeling which is unknown. to such as have other 
treasures besides those that spring from nature. 
The man had acquired a reputation as a hant- 
er, which drew round him many families Who 
were happy to place themselves under “his 
protection and avail themselves of such’ | 
of his chase ashe needed not for’ the muinte- 
nance of his family. Desirousof stré 
their interests with him some of thet savaied 
him to a connexion with their” family; obser- 
ving, at the same time, that a may of his talent 
and importance required more than ope Woman 
to wait upon the namerous guests ‘whoo bis 
reputation would induce to visit his tédge.— 
They assured him that he woald soombe ac- 
knowledged asa chicf. and that, in this-case, a 
second wife was indispensable. ” Fired with 
the ambition of obtaining high honours, he 
resolved to increase his importance by an un- 
ion with the daoghter of an influential maa of 
his tribe. He had accordingly taken a second 
wife without having ever mentioned the sub- 
jectto bis former companion; being desirous 
to introduce his bride into his lodge in the 
manver which should be least offensive to the 
mother of his children, for whom he still re- 
teined much regard, he introduced the subject 
in these words; * You know,” said he, “ that I 
can love no woman so f@adly as 1 doat upon 
you; with regret. have i of late scen you sub- 
jected to toils, which miust be oppressive to, 
you, und from which I would gladly relieve 
you, yet I know no other way of doing so, than 
by associating to you inthe houschold duties, 
one who shali relieve you from the trouble of: 
entertaining the numerous guests, whom my 
growing importance in the nation collects 
around me; I have therefore resolved upon 
taking another wife, but she shall always be 
subject to your control. ae she will rank In my 
affections second to you.” - : 
With the utmost anxiety, and the deepest 
concern, did his companion'listen (o this — 
pected proposal. She ex io 





kindest terms, entreated ity with all the argu- 
ments which undisguised love tnd the purest 


conjugal affection could suggest?’ ’ § ‘se ea 
to all the objections which his dup him 


to raise. Desirous of winning herfrom her 
opposition, the Indian still concealed the secret 
of his onion with another, while she redoubled 
all her care to convince him that she was 
equal to the task imposed upon her, 
When he again spoke on the subject, she 
pleaded all the endearments of past ife; she 
spoke of bis formes fondness for her, of ‘his 
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regard for her happiness, and that of their mu- 
tual offspring ; she bade him beware of the 
consequences of the fatal purpose of his.— 
Finding her beat upon withholding ber consent 
to bis plans, he informed her that all opposi- 
tion on. her part was unnecessary, as he had 
already seleeter, another partner; and that if 
she could not see his new wife as a friend, she 
must receive her 2s a necessary incumbrance, 
for he had ‘resolved that she should be an 
inmate inhis house, Distressed at this mfor- 
mation, she watehed her opportunity, stole 
away fromthe cabin with herjinfants, and fled 
toadistancés where her father was With 
him, she remained until a party of Indians 
with whom he:lived, went up the Mississippi 
ona, winters hunt. In the spring, as they 
were-returning, with their canoes loaded with 
peltries, they encamped near the falls. In the 
morning as they left it she lngered near the 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 


FOR THE GOSPEL. ADVOCATE. 
AW ES3AY, 
ON THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 
No. VI. 

The most extraordinary increase of divine 
light which the records of antiquity have 
preserved, is to be found in the system. of re- 
ligion and politicks established by Moses, the 
great Prophet and. Lawgiver of the Jews.— 
To us it isa matter of perfect indifference, by 
what means he received the knowledge of that 
system, whether by inspiration or philosophj- 
cul research—whether his ideas of God were 
wholly original with himself, or collected from 
the opiniors of different theologians—whether 
the ritual he instituted, the sacrifices. and of; 
ferings he enjoined tipon his followers, were 
tovenied by bim, or modified from the existing 








spot, then launched her light canoe, entered 
into it with her.cbildren, and paddled down 
the stream singing her death song ; tvo late 
did.her friends perceive it ; their attempts to 
prevent her from. proceeding were of no avail : 
she wis heard to sivg in.a dulefal voice, the 
past. pleasures, which she had enjoyed, while 
she was the undivided object of her busband’s 
aflectious : finally. her. voice was drowned in 
the sound of the cataract ; the current carried 
dowwher frail bark with an inconceivable ra- 
pidity ; 4 came to the edge of the precipice, 


was seen for a moment enveloped with spray, 
but never afier was the canee_ or its passcn- 


gersseen. Yet itis stated by the Indians that 
vften in the morning avoice has heen heard to 
sing a doleful ditty along the edge of the falls, 


and that it dwells ever upon the inconstancy | 


of her husband. Nay, some assert that the 
spirit has been scen wandering near the spot 
with her children wrapped her to bosom.— 
* Sach are the tales of tradition which the In- 
dians treasure up, and which they relate to 
the voyager, forcing «tear from the eyes of 
the’most restless. 
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Immortality cannot be allowed on this side | 
the grave , all that can, are health and con- | 
tent, till time wears out the system. Whio- | 
ever holds. these, enjoys the principal riches 
of the universe ; all beyond is fvod for vanity. 
4 (am 
A worthy €Yérgyman in the country caused | 
a road to-be made through his grounds for the | 
accommodation of the neighbourhood. While | 
superintending the workmen, a nobleman rode | 
by, whose life was not quite so regular as it | 
_ ought to have been. . As he passed, hie accost- | 
ed the clergyman thus—* Well doctor, for all 
your pains, I take it this is not the road te 
heaven.” ‘*'True,” replied he, * for if it had 
been, I should have wondered at seeing your | 
lordship here.” 


practices of other nations or sects with which 

| he had begome acquainted ; since it isonly 
lat the institution itself we look, and for its 
| currcetness and real utility. im producing the 
happiness of mankind we inquire. 

Many of the ideas Moses entertained of 
Jehovah, are such asthe most enlightened 
theologians of all subsequent ages even to the 
present, have held in the highest estimation, 
and are such asthe most sceptical respecting 
the divine authority of the bible, must pro- 
nounce to be in accordance with eternal truth. 
He called Him an Almighty Being, the Crea- 
tor of ull worlds aad all beings, the Father of 
the spirits of all flesh, He considered Him. 
ove and indivisible, without any particular 
| furm or likeness.by which he could be repre- 
sented. Thus far Moses and the Christian 
philosopher agree. The physica) character 
and essence (if the terms mean any thing) of 
God, were as clearly understood, and as fully 
made koown by him as by any of his succes- 
sors; for indeed, no one that knows lis own. 
weakncss will ever expect to have any-clear 
conceptions. upon a subject so far exceeding 
the sublimest flight of human thought. With 
regard to the moral character of God, the 
same cannot be said. There runs through the 
whole of the Mosaick economy, traces of par- 
tiality in the Being it professes to adore, and. 
it cannot be denied, his character is drawn ra- 
ther from the suggestions of man's. dark un- 
derstanding than according to the light which 
the beau:y, order und utility of nature every. 
where sheds with divine eflulgence upon our 
eyes. ‘The right for one nation to extirpnte 
another, not sparing even the women and chil- 
dren, and to possess their land, is not “now 
admitted by those who can pretend to have 
any correct views of justice; and the prince 
who should profess to have received from 
Goda commission to such effect, would bé 
looked upon by all judicious persons either as 
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# gross impostor, designing to tura the reli- | 
gious prejudices of the people to the channel 
of hisown ambition, or as #@ mad man more 
iit to be the inmate of an insane hospital, than 
to hold the reigus of governnient. ‘The case 
of the Canaanites rests on the same ground 
for a justification, und it is presumed to Uhris- | 
tian believes the moral perfection of his God, 
would allow bim to issue such a commission 


at this time, however proper it might. have | 


been inthe days of Mosés and Joshua. 
The deélaration- contained in the second 


precept of the decalogue, that Jehovah is ‘a } 


(had improved, or approximated “the truth, 


jealous God visiting the iniquities of the fa- 
thers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generations,” if it be understuod as teaching 
that God punishes the children for the crimes 
of their parents, is certainly opposed to every 
principle of moral equity, if we, at this period 


can be supposed to have any correct idea of | 


the term. 

Moses seems to have been too contracted 
in his views of the providetice of God. Ilis 
regard for all His children. 
vey the idea, (atid it_is certain his followers | 
obtained it,) that Jehovah held all the world 
in abhorrence buat themselves, and that the 
children of Israel were the only nation on earth 
on which he had the least compassion. Per- 
haps this may be justified. All the world were 
idolators, and it accordingly became necessary 
fur Moses, who abhorred idolatry, to place 


the strongest gaards possible around his peo- | 
ple {6 prevent them from adopting the odious. | 
practice Hence it might have been necessary | 
to impress his followers with the idea that God 


hated ifolators. ‘Ihe guard, strong as it was, 
however, did not prevent them from embra- | 
cing the idolatry of the nations which - sur- 
rounded them. 

Muses made no distinction between morai | 
and ceremonial duties. ‘The want of this dis- 
tinction, though probably unfelt at the time | 
his system was- established, scon beca:ne the | 
occasion of great neglect of the substantial | 
Virtues, and very usetul in enabling those who | 
had the desire, to make the observance of the | 
Jorm pass for the power of godliness, The 
externals of religion as they are usually called, 
ure nothing of themselves, and are to be valu. | 
ed only according to their power of leading | 
men ‘to do justly, to love mercy, and to | 
walk humbly with their God.” 

Moses erred in establishing so many rites | 
and ceremonies.- Lis numerous sacrifices and 
offerings, whether considered as gifis, design- 
ed to express the devotion of those who made 
them, of asexpixtory, intended (o atone for 

: the commission of moral evil, and to placate 
the Deity, evince clearly enough, his want of 
Proper notions of the Divinity, and due atten- 
tion to that kind of worship which a God of 
absolute perfection must demand of his intell- 
gent creatures. But in this he may be excu-» 





| ced asa strong argement to pro 


Ile seems to con- | 





séd, as in the Case of divorccment, they were 
permitted on account of the hardness of heart 
or gross conceptions of the people. Still it 
may be urged, the effect of hatiy rites and 
ceremonies was to draw off the attention of 
the worshipper from the substance, and lead 
him to depend only onthe shadow, The wri- 
-vrs of the 50th psalm, the Ist chapter of Isa. 
and the 6th of Micha, have adopted a more 
rational, and it is presumed a more correct 
sentiment on this subject, and be addu- 
that the 
ideas of religion among the Jewish prophets, 


during the lapse of days from Moses to Micah. 
The ideas of punishment found inthé iaws 
contained in the ‘system undef éxathination, 


i seems have to@ much of thetiature of re- 
| venge. 


The penal code seems calculated to 
nourish a vindictive spirit; rather than that 
mild lenient, and which experiense, as well as 


| the gospel, has proved to be mst conducive 


to the felicity of society, and Gongsequently 
most pleasg to God. bagels ‘ 


oe 
An ‘teye for an eye,” was their proverb 
among themselves; and their most approved 


| method for redressing a wrong, was to inflict 
' the same degree of injury upon the: offender, 


which bad this singular advantage, it doubled 


' the amount of suffering by making two evils 


where was bat one before. The same as would 
be the case,. a man burns down my house, 1 
burn down liis.se that both our families may 
be left destitute, . The most anreasonable ex- 
actions tas their demand from those in their 
power; hence, one reason why they were so 
much detested by the nations by which thev 
were surrounded. Supposing God hated ail 
the world but themselves, and believing he 
had designed to heap upon all nations except 
their own, the most severe jadgements, they 
arrogated to themselves the province of inter- 
preters of his will, and presumed to measure 
out his justice according to their own nS 
the desert of their, and by conseqaence, his 
enemies. 

The admission of slavery was another im- ._ 
perfection in the Mosaick system. This, bow- 
ever, scems to have heen the besetting evil : 
of all the political systems of antiquity ; and 
it must be said, in palliation wf the Jewish » 
Lawgiver, that he.made.many wise and bene- 
volent regulations to alleviate the condition o 
the slaves he permitted his followers to hold. 

Another defect was in blending his civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs: This had a tendency to 
encourage encroachment upon the rights of 
the people by the priests, and to produce a 
servile ot superstitious disposition on the part 
of the goyerned © This wag actually the case. 
No priests ever encroached more upon the” 
prerogatives of the people than the Jewish, 
and no people were ever more blindly devoted 
to their priests than the Jews, : 

(to RE CONTINUED.) 
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“one LOST STAR.”--BY L. E. L. 
A light is gone from yonder sky, 
Astar has left its sphere: 
Thé beautiful and do they die 
In yon bright world as here? 
‘Will that star leavea lonely place, 
A darkness on the night? 
No! few will miss its lovely face, 
Aad none think heaven less bright ? 


What wert thou star of? vanished one ? 
What mystery was thine ? 

Thy beuacy from the east is gone, 

at was thy sway and sign? 

Wert thou the star of opening youth ? 
Aud. is.it then for thee, 

Its trank glad thoughts, its stainless truth, 
So.early cease to be? . 


Gf hope ?—and was it to express 
fiow soon hope sinks in shade ; 

Or else of humun loveliness, 
Iw sign how it will fade ? 

How was thy dying like the song, 
In music to the last, 

And echo flung the winds among, 
And then forever past ? 


Or didst thou sink as sturs whose light 
The fair moon renders vain ? 

The rest shine forth the next dark night, 
Thou didst not shine again. 

Didst thou fade gradual from the time 
The first great cause was hurled, 

Till lost in sorrow and in crime, 
Star of our early world? 


Forgotten and departed star ! 
A thousand glories shine 

Round the blue midnight’s regal car, 
Who then remembers thine ? 

Save when some mournful bard like me 
Dreams over beauty gone, 

And in the fate that waited thee, 
Reads what will be his own. 


pn 
[From the Token.] 


THE SOLDIER’S WIDOW. 


Wo for my vine clad-home ! 

That it should ever beso dark to me, 

With its bright threshold, ant its whispering tree ! 
That I should ever come, 

Fearing the lonely echo of a tread 

Beneath the rouf-tree of my glorious dead ! 


Lead on! my orphan boy! 
Thy home is not so desolate to thee— 
And the low shiver in the linden tree 
May bring to thee a joy ; 
But oh ! how dark is the bright home before thee, 
‘To her wheavith a joyous spirit bore thee ! 
Lea@ on for thou art now 
My sole remaining helper. God hath spoken, 
And the strong heart I leaned upon is broken 
And I have seen his brow, 
The forehead of my upright une, and just, 
Trod by the hoof of battle in the dust. 


He will not meet thee there 
Who blest thee at the eventide, my son! 
And when the shadows of the aight steal on, 
He will not call to prayer. 
‘The lips that melted, giving thee to God, 
Are in the icy keeping of the sod 











_Ay, my own boy! thy sire 
Is with the sleepers of the valley cast, 
And the proud glory of my life hath past 
With high glance of fire. 
Wo that the linden and the vine should bloom, 
And a just man be gathered to the tomb ! 


Why—bear them proudly, boy ! 
It is the sword he girded on his thigh— 
It is the helm he wore in victory— 
And shall we have no joy? 
For thy green vales, O Switzerland, he died t 
I will forget my sorfow in my pride. 
}—__] 
Paraphrase on Isa. xlix. 45. 


BY MISS H. WILLIAMS. 


Tieaven speaks! Oh nature listen and rejoice! 

Oh spreai from pole to pole this. gracious voice 

Say every breast of human frame, that proves 

The boundless force with which a parent loves; 

Say can a mother from her yearning heart 

Bid the soft image of her child depart ? 

She! whom strong instinct arms with strength to bear 
All forms of ill, ta shield that dearest care; 


; She! who with anguish stung, with madness wild, 


Will rush on death to save her threatened child : 
All selfish feelings banished from her breast, 

Her life one aim to make another’s blest, 

Will she, for all ambition can attain, 

The charms of pleasure or the lures of gain, 
Betray strong nature’s feelings, will she prove 
Cold to the claims of duty and of love ? 

But should the mother from her yearning heart 
Bid the dear image of her child depart : 

Yet never will the God, whose word guve birth 
To yon illumined orbs, and this fair earth ; 

Who through the boundless depths of trackless space 
Bade new-waked beauty spread each grace ; 
Yet, when he formed the vast stapendous whole, 
Shed his best bounties on the human soul ; 
Which reason’s ight illumes, which friendship warms, 


| Which pity softens, and which virtue charms, 
; Which feels the pure affections generous glow, 


Shares others’ joy, and bleeds fer others’ woe— 


| Oh, never will the general Father prove 
| Of man forgetful, man the child of love! 


When all those planets in their ample spheres 
Have wing’d their course, & roll’d their destined years, 
When the vast sun shall veil his golden light 
Deep in the gloom of everlasting night; 
When wild destructive flames shall wrap the skies 
When chaos triumphs, and when nature dies ; 
God shall himself his favoured creature guide 
Where living waters pour their blissful tide, 
Where the enlarged, exulting, wondering mind 
Shall soar from weakness and from guilt refined ; 
Where perfect knowledge, bright with endless rays 
Shall gild Eternity’s unmeasured days ; 
Where friendship unembittered by distrust, 
Shall in immortal bands unite the just ; 
Devotion raised to rapture breathe her strain, 
And love in his eternal triumph reign ! 
CESS RRS 

MARRIED.—In Genoa, on Thursday the 24th intt. 
by the Rev. Mr. Fox, Mr. James Bowen, of Lansing, 
to Miss Susan Moe, of the former place. 
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